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Literature 
More of Mr. Trollope’s Reminiscences * 


IT Is THE ORDER of the day to be a nimble nonogenarian 
or to pour forth a flood of reminiscences in the active 
eighties. The last four-score years have been so full of 
intellectual meat and light, that the public cannot afford to 
let them pass into oblivion or cross the Styx without first 
having given the world a full account of themselves. Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope scored a signal triumph of this kind in 
the first volume of his memoirs, which he brought down to 
the death of his first wife, thirty years ago. With a new 
wife a new volume begins: a thinner, scantier stream of 
memories than the first, chiefly interesting, we think, as a 
psychological study of a hale, joyous, pleasant tempered, 
twice-married old man, half housed already in one of the 
‘many mansions’ prepared for the blest, yet peeping forth 
with curious eye and tottering step on a world no longer his 
own, in passing benediction. Mr. Trollope is one more in- 
stance of the Italianized Englishman, who has landed on 
Circe’s isle and declines to go back to ‘sandy Ithaca’ ex- 
cept to die. Florence has been his home for a generation 
or two, and Giotto’s Tower is literally more familiar to him 
than Bow Bells. These newer reminiscences give renewed 
evidence of his Italian intimacy, his love of contadino and 
carnival, his familiarity with Italian art, music, landscape, 
customs. Mr. Trollope knows Florence as Rawdon Brown 
knew Venice or as Story knows Rome. Glimpses of paint- 
ers, poets, sculptors, of tragedians and politicians, of kings 
and queens pass fleetingly across an old man’s memory, and 
are here graphically touched into life again as one revives a 
resurrection-flower by dropping it into a cup of water. 
Supernaturalism and ghost-lore come in for an anecdote or 
two; Salvini and Rossi are contrasted (to the confusion of 
the latter); the fluctuating population of Rome yields a few 
pages of agreeable chatter; and the numerous scappate of 
the author and his wife (Frances Eleanor Trollope) all over 
Central Europe, Brittany, Tyrol, etc., are hurriedly drawn 
in, note-book fashion, to furnish a few paragraphs. On the 
whole, however, there is little in this book except its 
pleasant style to keep it afloat on the tide of the times; and 
the author, who is anxiously apologetic, feels this himself. 
Of his many volumes this is perhaps the lightest and last; 
but one cannot be angry with so chatty and agile a host, who 
shows us himself and his museum of remembrances so un- 
reservedly. Among the quotable passages are the follow- 
ing:— 

I was among the few persons unconnected with the palace who 
were allowed to enter the death-chamber and look on the body as 
it lay on the exceedingly simple bed on which Victor Emanuel had 
expired. The face was in no wise disfigured. With the exception 
of the change from the bronzed, ruddy color of health, which every- 
ery knew, to the wax-like pallor, and the closing of the fake, 
bold eye, which was equally familiar to all Rome, there was noth- 
So tell that there would be no waking from that sleep. . 

en, subsequently, I saw the body lying in state, . . . there 
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had been some mismanagement or blundering about the process 
of embalming, and the result had been painfully disfiguring. . . 

It is no small thing [Mr. Trollope says again] to have set the 
sexes at variance in so large a department of life. For if the 
majority of Italian men prefer patriotism, as they understand it, to 
religion, the great majority of Italian women, having to choose be- 
tween the two, prefer the other. 


Hence an impassable chasm (he thinks) between the two. 
On revisiting Brunswick he says:— 


But I confess to have been more interested in a portrait of the 
celebrated White Lady who, as is well known, haunts the families 
of Brunswick and Hohenzollern, and whose appearance, as usual, 
portends the near-at-hand death of one of the family. The picture 
represents a lady of some forty years old, with a bad face of some 
beauty and very _— black eyes. She is dressed in white silk, 
with a long mantle hanging down her back. . . She was the 
mistress of a Duke of Brunswick, who had promised to marry her, 
but told: her that four eyes stood in the way of his keeping his 
promise, She understood this to mean that her two children con- 
tributed the impediment; so she strangled them, was pronounced 
mad, and—made abbess of a convent ! 


Of an American no less’ famed abroad than at home Mr. 
Trollope writes:— 


Longfellow, too, passed that winter in Florence, and largely paid 
the poet’s penalty of being made the lion of all the drawing-rooms 
that were fortunate enough to capture him. Always genial and 
always ready to talk alike with the wise and the foolish, his Nep- 
tune-like white head was always the centre of a circle of worship- 
pers. 

And of Mr. Lowell, whose foreign reputation is mainly of 
later growth, he says:— 

With some difficulty Dexter persuaded Lowell to read us several 
passages from ‘The Biglow Papers,’ and it was a very great treat. 
The amount of character and humor with which every line seemed 
pregnant, when read in the choicest vernacular by the author of 
them, conveyed such a vivid idea of New England thoughts, ways, 
and character as no Se ligpe grag would get from them unas- 
sisted by such exposition of them. It was on this occasion, I 
remember, that Lowell told me that he claimed founder’s kin with 
William of Wykeham. 


This volume, too, winds up with a deaththe death of 
Trollope’s only daughter, whose beautiful voice was admired 
even in the land of beautiful voices. 





Hogg’s ‘‘ Uncollected Writings of Thomas De Quincey” * 

To THE ONE American and the two English editions of 
the great master of pencraft, Mr. James Hogg, who knew De 
Quincey very intimately from 1850 to 1859, has added two 
comely volumes, containing twenty-two papers and frag- 
ments. Tothese he adds a very engaging preface and some 
annotations. Those who have read Mr. Hogg’s ‘ Nights and 
Days with De Quincey’ in Harper's for February will be 
well prepared to appreciate the valuable touches which he 
has made to the fresh picture of the critic, philosopher and 
investigator. For in this brace of volumes, De Quincey 
does appear in new phases. In his papers on ‘ The English 
in India’ and ‘The English in China’—subjects which 
roused all the ‘ John-Bullism’ of his nature,—he is a genuine 
exponent of Jingoism, and appears as something else than a 
cool and dispassionate critic. His own relatives being in 
danger, he writes like a partisan at full heat. Other forceful 
and luminous papers are a brief appraisal of the Greek litera- 


ture in its foremost pretensions, and papers on the German © 


language and the philosophy of Kant, the Malthusian doc- 
trine of population, and the casuistry of duelling. ‘ How to 
Write English ’ is, unfortunately, only a fragment, and the 
world is the poorer because this project of giving the secrets 
of style was not carried out. There are two long stories en- 
titled ‘The Household Wreck ’ and ‘Mr. Schnackenberger; 
or, Two Masters for One Dog,’ a curious little essay on 
‘novels,’ and a translation of Tieck’s story of ‘The Love 
Charm,’ which the editor thinks is the most interesting of 
all De Quincey’s translations from the German. There are 
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other dainty bits which, by patient investigation, Mr. Hogg 
has unearthed from the debris of the periodical press, and 
for which readers who cherish every relic, of the author will 
thank him. The two volumes are good specimens of Eng- 
lish printing, and in their lack of an index illustrate a fail- 


ing happily less common among us than on the far side of © 


the Atlantic. 





Dr. Muhlenberg * 

ONE OF THE GOOD GiFTs of Providence to the American 
republic was the stock called Pennsylvania German, and 
one of the finest specimens in that emigration from the 
German Fatherland to these shores was ‘the blessed and 
venerable Henry Melchior Muhlenberg.’ A Lutheran cler- 
gyman and graduate of the University of Géttingen, he was 
sent out as missionary to the Swedish and German Luther- 
ans in the British Provinces of America. He became the 
founder and patriarch of the Lutheran Church in this land. 
One of his sons, John Peter Gabriel, became the Bishop 
who in the pulpit threw off the gown and, attired as Colonel 
in the Continental Army, ordered the drums beaten at the 
church-doors, and forthwith enlisted three hundred Penn- 
sylvania Germans who sang and fought through the Revolu- 
tion. Despite ‘Mad’ Anthony Wayne’s fame as a dashing 
fighter, Pennsylvania chose Major-General Muhlenberg as 
her typical soldier in the hall of statuary in the Captitol at 
Washington. Another son of the patriarch, the second, 
Frederick Augustus, was first speaker of the first House of 
Representatives, under Washington’s administration, and 
the grandfather of the saintly man whose biography is now 
in its fourth edition. 

Born in Philadelphia on Sept. 16, 1796, the exemplary 
boyhood of the author of the hymn ‘I Would not Live 
Alway’ was spent near the grand old Lutheran Church 
which was spared to recent years on account of its vener- 
able associations. Yet even then German was ceasing to 
be spoken among the Philadelphia families of German 
origin, and the boy found his way, of choice, down to 
Second and Market Stieets. There, in the gallery of old 
Christ Church, he looked down on General Washington’s 
pew, which still retained its lining of red velvet. Trained 
first by a Quaker schoolmistress, and then at the Philadel- 
phia Academy taught by the Episcopal rector, Abercrombie, 
young Muhlenberg next entered the University. After 
theological study he became a deacon and an assistant 
under Bishop White, and as a presbyter settled in Lancaster, 
Pa. He was an active promoter of Sunday-schools, and 
faithful in his office as pastor. 

It was not, however. until he came to New York that 
Muhlenberg’s true life-work began. The story of his in- 
terest in catholic theology and in the erection of hospitals, 
in education and all good works for humanity, his enter- 
prise at St. Johnsland, L. I., and the details of his life in 
the great metropolitan city, are graphically told by a lady 
who knew him during a score of years. The biographer 
has not only the necessary literary skill, but a fine sense of 
proportion. No nobler character ever adorned the min- 
istry, or the annals, of that branch of the Church of Christ 
which Dr. Muhlenberg served. Men of such broad, rich 
sympathies, of such spiritual fervor and insight, and such 
irenic constitution of mind, are only too rare; but his biog- 
raphy, it is hoped, will help to raise up such. Those who 
remember his genial and sunny ways will enjoy this calm, 
clear picture of a holy life such as the presiding genius of 
St. Luke’s Hospital lived in the world. The mechanical 
outfit of the volume, except in the absence of an index, is 
well worthy of its subject. 

It is only fair to call attention to the fact that in the 
recently-published sketch of Dr. Muhlenberg in the series 
of American Religious Leaders, by the Rev. Wm. W. New- 
ton, Miss Ayres’s work has been made free use of without 


*The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg. a By Anne Ayres. 4th 
edition. $2. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
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acknowledgment. In his preface the author does mention 
‘the valuable and complete life of Dr. Muhlenberg written 
by Miss Anne Ayers,’ but as the only biography of the 
founder of St. Luke’s Hospital was by Miss Ayres, the in- 
correct allusion is hardly an adequate reference. Nowhere 
else in Dr. Newton's book have we met with mention of 
this standard biography, or of the correct name of the au- 
thor. Those who will compare the two books, or who wish 
to have the facts in the case, will note a number of minor 
errors in the Boston book. The difference between hasty and 
deliberate work is strikingly illustrated in these two volumes. 





Calvo’s “Republic of Costa Rica” * 

‘Up TO THE PRESENT TIME it cannot be shown how 
the country was christened Costa Rica,’ says the author. 
It seems to have been a case simply of the rich play of the 
Spanish imagination in giving names, and to be sufficiently 
explained by Galdés’s remarks on the wonderfully poetic 
names given to the most repellent localities in Spain : ‘You 
find a wretched collection of mud huts straggling over a 
desolate plain and proclaiming its poverty in endless ways, 
and it has the impudence to call itself Villa-Rica,’ etc. 
Not that the parallel holds, for though the coast is rich 
mainly in swamps and fevers and sand-heaps, the interior 
plateaus have almost paradisaical charms of climate and 
scenery; but the early name-giving Spanish explorers knew 
nothing of these, and would have been disgusted to be told 
of an enterprising people acquiring riches by the vulgar 
methods of agriculture and industry, instead of realizing on 
mines of gold and diamonds. This book has received the 
official sanction of the Costa Rican Government—a sanction 
‘taking practical shape in the printing of three thousand 
copies for the author at public expense,—and its translation 
into English is a distinct addition to our meagre stock of 
knowledge concerning a country only four days from New 
Orleans yet nearly as unknown as Liberia. With sufficient 
system and considerable thoroughness, we are given an ac- 
count of the physical geography of Costa Rica, together with 
a pretty full description of its flora and fauna, an epitome 
of its history, brief biographies of its more distinguished 
citizens, and adequate summaries of its social and political 
institutions, its financial situation, its expanding trade, its 
railroads, telegraphs, and electric lights. 

It must be understood, of course, that the author’s patriot- 
ism has naturally left him a little partial. The whole story 
is scarcely told at times. The reader runs upon little unde- 
signed contradictions—such as the praise of the healthful- 
ness of the climate, on one page, and the statement of the 
abnormally high death-rate, on another—which suggest to 
him the need of some caution in.listening to the glowing 
accounts of the allurements to colonists which Costa Rica 
presents. If one recalls the sad experience of the band of 
Italian laborers going to work, a thousand strong, on the 
fever-haunted coast at Port Limon, where half of them left 
their bones, the survivors being brought home in a rescue 
ship sent out by the Italian Government for the purpose, 
he will admire Sefior Calvo’s moderation in saying that 
‘there are occasional cases of fever upon the coast.’ 
The translation is well done, as a whole, though the phrase 
sometimes halts, and a few cases of misleading or unintel- 
ligible rendering are to be found. Many extracts from of- 
ficial tables and reports are given. The list of occupations 
represented in the country, as shown by the last census, 
contains several curiosities: ‘ Bachelors of Arts’ are enum- 
erated just after ‘ Architects’ and just before ‘ Bakers,’ and 
give a somewhat new turn to the phrase, ‘ the learned pro- 
fessions.’ It rather startles one in his complacent English 
view of the case, to run upon the expression, ‘the pirate 
Drake’, and to be set wondering if this can mean the great 
Sir Francis. Altogether, the book is welcome both for its 
pggitive value and as coming to fill an unoccupied niche. 


*The pee en of Costa Rica. By Joaquin Bernardo Calve. Translated from the 
Spanish and Edited by L.de T. $2. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
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The Seventh Regiment * 

As NEAT, full and handsome as New York’s favorite regi- 

ment when we saw it on the march down Broadway, in April 
1889, at the Centennial parade, are the twin volumes de- 
voted to its history. Very appropriately the historian is one 
who does not, but who could say, Magna pars fui; for Col. 

Emmons Clark has not only a head well stored with the mili- 
tary lore of the metropolitan city, but for many years he him- 
self commanded the Regiment. Very appropriately, also, two 
of the opening chapters are devoted to a sketch of the mili- 
tary organization of New York City previous to the War of 
1812. Lacking materials for a story of the Dutch soldiery, 
however, the author is content to draw upon Irving’s carica- 
ture ; though further on he does justice to one of the fine 
democratic figures in New York’s early history, Capt. Jacob 
Leisler. 

After a rapid series of dissolving views, we come to the 
organization of ‘the Seventh,’ which is directly traceable to 
an outrage of the British man-of-war Leander, in the exercise 
of that boasted right of search which Mr. Henry Adams so 
clearly states in his recent volumes. Of about one hundred 
shots fired at the incoming vessels, on April 25, 1806, one 
struck John Pierce, helmsman of the sloop Richard, from the 
Delaware, and instantly killed him. Thousands of indig- 
nant citizens viewed his remains at Burling Slip, and after a 
public funeral the young men of New York turned their at- 
tention to enrollment and drill. Prominent among the new 
organizations were four companies of artillery which are now 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth, Companies of the Seventh 
Regiment. They were formed in the months of May and 
June 1806, the members being active merchants and trades- 
men full of patriotic zeal. Their first parade took place on 
Wov. 25. From this time forth, the ‘ stern radiance ’ of the 
bayonets of ‘the Seventh’ has been streaming out as one of 
the beaconlights of law and order in the metropolis. With 
great minuteness of detail, the history is narrated until the 
departure of the Regiment for Washington in 1861, at which 
point the first volume comes to an end. The second opens 
with the story of the march to the Capital, and tells of life in 
camp, the return to New York, service during the draft-riots, 
and activities until the end of the War. This regiment con- 
tributed directly from its ranks, or from its organization, 
some of the ablest volunteer officers. The details of their 
lives, and often of their heroic deaths, are graphically por- 
trayed. 

First in war to fight, and first in peace to serve in civic 
exhibitions for honor, for hospitality, for commemoration, 
for the maintenance of order, ‘the Seventh’ may be said 
also to be first in the hearts of their countrymen—in New 
York, at least. The average civilian reader will be sur- 
prised at the long and brilliant activities of this body of pa- 
triotic men. So far from being ‘ parlor soldiers,’ they have 
been among the most useful of military organizations to the 
Empire State and the nation at large. Everything of inter- 
est to the members, such as uniforms, arms, armories, 
parades, encampments and occasions of public. interest, 
visits to neighboring cities, attendance on great celebrations, 
action at riots and other disturbances of the peace, detail of 
materiel and personnel, is set down in its order. The matter 
of the work is of sterling interest, and forms for the general 
reader a valuable storehouse of facts and dates, while to the 
members and veterans it will be indispensable. 

The volumes are handsome octavos of over five hundred 
pages each, and paper, print and binding are excellent. 
Eleven portraits of the Colonels are full-page steel-plates, 
and there are over two hundred vignettes of officers and il- 
lustrious persons, besides several dozen woodcuts of public 
edifices, trophies, camps, and famous places. Besides ros- 
ters and muster-rolls, a first-rate index will be found at the 
end of the second volume. That the work is worthy of the 
Regiment is all that need be said in its praise. 


* History of the Seventh Regiment of New York: aon By Col, Emmons 
2 vols. $x0. New York: Published by the Regimen: 94 
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Major Conder’s “ Palestine” * 

THE sERiEs of books on the Great Explorers. can hardly 
contain other matter of equal interest with that in this cap- 
tivating book. The name of Major Conder has been for 
many years linked with the work of exploration in Palestine, 
and he handles the pen of a ready writer. He does full 
justice to the American and other investigators who have 
applied brain and spade to the unearthing of facts from the 
Holy Land. Such a book as this is bracing and tonic to all 
who study the Bible. It is a capital corrective for much of 
what is called ‘ Biblical criticism,’ whether of the higher or 
lower, the scholastic and rationalistic, the orthodox or the 
heterodox sort, all of which smells so much of the lamp. 
To read Major Conder’s out-door book is to have a whiff of 
glorious desert air revivifying the atmosphere of the book- 
worm’s study. He gets off, and away too, from the narrow 
track too well hoof-marked by the horses of Cook’s tourists, 
and sees the Holy Land in places not marked by tin cans and 
fragments of newspapers. He tells us that the explorations 
were conducted without reference to preconceived theory, 
or to any consideration other than the study of facts, and 
the narrative sustains his preface. He epitomizes with full 
flavor of personal adventures, the work done in Judea, Sa- 
maria, Galilee, Moab, Gilead, and northern Syria; and, in a 
brilliant closing chapter, summarizes results. Three ap- 
pendices treat of Jerusalem excavation, and there are in- 
dexes of Old Testament and New Testament sites identified. 
There are five full-page illustrations, besides a number in 
the text, while the seven colored maps and four maps in 
the body of the work are most admirable for the elucida- 
tion of the story. Every one who uses the Bible, whether 
for private or public purposes, should be possessed of this 
handbook. Facts are excellent things in religion, and such 
facts as those here set forth touch the imagination and 
quicken it. We recommend this book to dull preachers to 
enliven their homilies, while from the bright ones a welcome 
will be sure. 





Stebbing’s “ Peterborough” + 

In nis ‘ Peterborough,’ Mr. Stebbing discourses of the life 
of that romantic personage and of the multitude of diverse 
opinions concerning him. The book begins with ‘a few 
specimens of invective and applause culled from an abund- 
ant anthology,’ and it closes with a page or two of questions 
relating to almost every event in Peterborough’s life,—ques- 
tions to which neither friend nor foe (and nearly all the 
Earl’s contemporaries were sharply ranged upon the one side 
or the other), nor Mr. Stebbing himself, the last of his biog- 
raphers, has been able to return conlusive answers. Later 
English history affords few picturesque personages. The 
age of earnestness which dawned in the conflict between 
James I. and his Parliament seems to have sobered, as it ad- 
vanced to the reigns of the Georges, any slight tendency, if 
any such remained from the strain of Norman blood, to con- 
spicuous or bizarre effects in public life. Great actions per- 
formed by great Englishmen are neither surrounded by 
theatrical displays in the moment of performance nor boasted 
of afterwards. Bur Lord Peterborough was both theatrical 
and inclined to boasting ; he loved to make a figure in the 
world and he loved to have men aware of it. He succeeded 
finally in making a certain figure of himself in the eyes of 
contemporary and later Englishmen, and history, biography 
and scandal from that time to this late day have all endeav- 
ored to determine whether he was ‘a profligate of the dye of 
Rochester and Buckingham, or a kind and faithful husband ’; 
whether he ‘ perjured himself at Fenwick’s trial’; ; whether 
he was ‘a greedy peculator,’ or a fighter of ‘his country’s 
battles half at his own cost’; and whether he was the con- 
queror of Valencia, or let others do the work while he bore 
off the laurels ? 


* Pa —. By Lwaer CR. C._R. Conder. $1.25, (The World’s Great Explorers and 
Explorations Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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These and a few dozen more questions of like character 
are asked by Mr. Stebbing upon the last pages of his vol- 
ume, and, leaving us as well as himself in doubt as to their 
answers, he closes his sketch as follows: ‘ Biographers en- 
deavor in vain to return conclusive answers on a multitude 
of disputed points, some relatively vital, many absolutely 
trivial, in this zigzag and motley career. Without help or 
hindrance from them, Peterborough will continue as states- 
man, soldier, courtier, lover, to occupy his old place on the 
borderland of fable. But a life of him will have missed its 
mark if it do not convey an impression of a most accom- 
plished egotist; the determined king of his company; a player 
at the game of life, for whom thrones, armies, senates, hearts, 
honour, were pawns to be moved hither and thither for sport; 
- . . One of the most fantastically bright spirits that ever 
dug holes for history to fill up.’ 





Some Recent Theological Books 

‘THE PROPOSED REVISION of the Westminster Standards,’ 
by Prof. William G. T. Shedd, D.D., of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, is the latest contribution to a vital question, which, 
nominally Presbyterian, has a powerful influence upon all Chris- 
tians. Of course, Dr. Shedd, with all his masterful clearness, 
beauty and vigor of style, argues against the proposed revision. 
He presents his case with that sweetness of spirit, and utter absence 
of all personal and belittling references, of scorn, malignity, or 
odium of any sort, which his pupils and friends look for always and 
without disappointment. It is probably the ablest statement from 
the conservative side. Dr. Shedd not only wants no revision, but 
earnestly pleads for re-affirmation of the Westminster theology. 
He gives seven reasons of inexpediency against the proposal now 
before the Presbyteries, and in another chapter formulates his ob- 
jections. In four other essays he considers the current matters of 
discussion, concluding with a consideration of ‘the larger hope.’ 
Of Dr. Shedd’s logic and ability, as viewed from his point of view, 


there can be little question ; but his almost utter inability to see as 


his opponents see is as marked in this, his latest, as in his other 
works, Every one should read this pamphlet in order to measure 
the changes in the theological climate. To us, it suggests a weather 
report and probabilities stated by the first scientific expert in the 
country—which do not agree with phenomena. When, too, we 


_find a man, in this age of Biblical criticism and knowledge, uphold- 


ing a scheme of man’s eternal destiny which is built largely upon 
texts in the book of Proverbs, one wonders what Christian the- 
ology is. Yet Dr. Shedd is perfectly consistent, for the Westminster 
symbols are supported by proof-texts, a majority of which are 

rawn from the Old Testament. On page 43 Dr. Schaff’s statement 
that five Protestant symbols ‘ are silent on the decree of reprobation 
and preterition’ is corrected, and it is shown that they all taught 
these doctrines, which (so active pastors declare), once serving as 
counter-weapons in the battle of Roman absolutism, now furnish 
Mr. Ingersoll with a large portion of his armory. (socts. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





‘ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CREED,’ by Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, is a very attractive book. 
It consists of talks by an educated Christian lady to the younger 
women under her training. The subject in hand is that one 
Catholic symbol, the ‘ Twelve Articles of the Christian Faith,’ as 
they call it in Holland ; or ‘the Apostles’ Creed,’ as the collection 
of affirmations is absurdly named in English s h. In this book 
of verbal illustrations, it is called simply ‘the Creed.’ The twenty- 
two chapters are full of clear thinking and rich literary illustration, 
thestyle is clear and direct, and the English is that pure speech which 
women, as a rule, talk so much better than men. e have here 
vernacular English instead of the scholastic lingo of which most 

ogians make counters far more numerously than they succeed 
n making coins. The point of view is that of the consensus of faith 
as held in English Christianity, and especially in the Establishment. 
For those desiring such a work as this, which uses the results, 
without detailing the processes, of well-reasoned statements of 
belief in Christ, the book will surely win wide popularity on this 
side of the Atlantic. The volume is well-printed, but it has no in- 
dex. ($1.75. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


THE PAPERS and addresses read at the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Boston last December have been gathered into 
a large and serviceable volume. An index makes the book doubly 
useful. Its _—— a good idea of the scope of the discussions 
—‘ National N' and Remedies.’ Such a book must be of high 
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advantage to all statesmen, public teachers and students of our 
national problem. How to assimilate the polyglot aliens among 
us and build up a strong and homogeneous nation of them all, is the 
theme of the earnest men who met in ‘general Christian confer- 
ence’ in Tremont Temple. Of most permanent value, in our view, 
were the addresses on the ‘ Mountain Whites of the South,’ ‘ Our 
Debt and Duty to the Immigrant Population,’ ‘ French Canadians in 
the United States,’ and ‘ Slavonic he capesing in the United States.’ 
In eloquence, Phillips Brooks leads, and in epigram, Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst. The note of earnest zeal that sounds through all the 
addresses is very marked. This book is a sign of the times. It 
reveals the old, quenchless and por eter ger | ife that throbs and 
flames out of Christianity even while the old skeletons of dogma 
and integuments of scholasticism are being cast off. The inner 
spirit pervading the volume ought to generate a large fire of imi- 
tation. ($1.50. Baker & Taylor Co.——Dr. ARTHUR T. PIER- 
SON, who for several years conducted, in Philadelphia, a large 
Bible-class on Saturdays, and who is well known as the stalwart 
champion of foreign missions, has joined the army of Gospel har- 
monists, and woven the four evangelical narratives into one. He 
has thus added another to his list of published volumes. Like 
dear old Horace Greeley, who persistently requested the young to 
‘go West,’ but himself remained in Nassau Street, so, despite his 
exhortations to young ministers to crucify their literary ambition, 
our good editor and preacher is astonishingly voluminous in literary 
production. ‘The One Gospel’ makes a closely printed volume of 
over two hundred pages, including a good index; and binder and 

rinter have made the exterior attractive. (75 cts. Baker & Tay- 
or Co.) 





THOSE WHO HAVE read Mr. Lorenzo Burge’s previous volumes 
on ‘ Pre-glacial Men’ and ‘ Aryas, Semites and Jews,’ may know 
what to expect in his latest volume on the ‘ Origin and Formation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures.’ The knots over which the earnest 
scholarship of Christendom is toiling to unravel, are here cut, as it 
were, witha meat-axe. It was Nehemiah, Mr. Burge declares, who 
wrote or edited the Old Testament, and the problem is so simple, 
that one feels foolish at not having seen the solution long ago! Un- 
fortunately, however, Mr. Burge brings only his assertions instead 
of detailed argument, evidences of scholarship, and authority. 
The whole thing is done in somewhat over a hundred pages, a 
large portion of the appendix being taken up with a discussion of 
the views of a radical slasher who is unknown as an authority in 
Biblical criticism. The author has something to say about each of 
the books in the Old Testament, and his views will be found sug- 

stive to those nourished in the traditional views regarding the 

ormation of the canon of Scripture. There are, however, two 
methods of criticism, and whether we call them historical, literary, 
or Biblical criticism, one method suggests the expert anatomist at 
the dissecting-table, and the other the butcher in the slaughter- 
house. Evidences of profound critical scholarship we do not find 
in Mr. Burge’s volume, notwithstanding his laborious attempts to 
prove the fulfilment of prophecy. Mr. Burge’s claim is that ‘in 
this volume will be found a histo of the origin and formation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, taken wholly from its (sc) pages, yet, until 
now, unknown.’ Besides this modest claim, there are other state- 
ments of other facts ‘unknown’ to any one but the author. His 
plea in all his peculiar sort of authorship is, that he has ‘ enlarged, 
not falsified, the Bible.’ ($1. Lee & Shepard.) 





WHETHER IT BE the fence or the woodpile of vulgar proverbial 
‘eo the colored man is apt to be in it, somewhere, if the 
eap or enclosure be of American make. Since the War, as long 
before it, the books with elusive titles which treat some phase of 
the Negro question is legion. We began the reading of ‘ Semitic 
Philosophy, by Philip C. Friese, eagerly expecting to sae a 
scholarly work on a subject not too commonly or ably treated, but 
soon found that our inquiring spirit was to be baffled with confes- 
sions that bade us turn our eyes Southward. Mr. Friese, whose in- 
troduction is dated Baltimore, Jan. 4, 1890, attempts, and with evident 
earnestness, to show ‘the ultimate social and scientific course of 
original Christianity in its conflicts with surviving ancient heathen- 
ism.’ His main thesis is that heathenism is a lapse from normal, 
artificial society, the union of idolatry and crime, and that the work 
of Jesus was the revival of normal, artificial society, first on 
the speculative and then on the practical side. He next devotes a 
chapter to the ideal written ‘soeial constitution,’ and another to the 
‘ general social reformation,’ which is practical Christianity or de- 
veloped modern civilization. His conclusion is devoted to removin g 
thedifficulties in the way of the coming social reformation whic 
will be the — effect of a revival of Semitic Philosophy. These 
are the prevailing monotheistic idolatry, abuse of the & uctions of 
the press, undue respect paid to ancestors, Roman Catholicism in 
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its various ive forms, the industrial war, and Negro suffrage. 
Besides an introduction there is a very full and clear analytical 
table-of-contents but there is no index. And when will philosophy 
and arguments which are to be read be written in simple language 
and not in the Johnsonian style in which Latinized English swamps 
Anglo-Saxon? After nearly nine hundred years from the Battle of 
Hastings, why must we make use of a a of polysyllables to 
State a plain argument? ($1. S.C. Griggs & Co.) 









THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co, sends forth a remarkable book 
which a great many Protestants and not a few Roman Catholics will 
read with interest. Some will gloat and others will gnash their teeth ; 
but few, we imagine, will deny the ability with which the author 
handles his subject. Mr. William T. Stead, the well-known teller 
of ‘the truth about Russia,’ now tells ‘the truth’ about ‘The 
Pope and the New Era.’ He gives as a sub-title, ‘ Letters from the 
Vatican in 1889,’ and publishes the results of his interviews with 
Cardinals. Those who have read those remarkable articles on the 
same general theme in the English reviews last year will recognize 
‘their author here, and be glad to find his searching discussion of 
the Papal situation. The Pope’s aspirations, temptations, problems 
and dilemmas are exposed, and his attitude present and prospective 
to Mr. Parnell and Ireland, to America and democracy, to France 
and humanity, set forth with astonishing knowledge of both sides. 
Mr, Stead thinks that if the Pope is forced to fly from Rome, he 
will rest in some Protestant state, and probably in what De Quincey 
calls ‘the nation of London.’ A humanized Papacy is only possible, 
it seems, when it shall be less local, less Italian, less a cabal. The 
lamentable chasm between what is called ‘the Church’ and the 
vital realities of modern civilization can be bridged and souls saved 
from hell, the hopeful author thinks, by taking more pains to get 
the will of God done here on earth as it is in Heaven. The two 
hundred and fifty pages have a good index. ($r.50.) 





THE REv. M. J. SAVAGE, the versatile pastor of the Church of 
the Unity at the South End, Boston, issues another volume in the 
already large library of his writings, entitling it‘ The Signs of the 
Times.’ His favorite theme, the ‘ Break-up of the Old Orthodoxy,’ 
heads the table of contents. Then follow, ‘The Roman Church,’ 
* Liberal Orthodoxy,’ ‘ Unitarianism, Free Religion and Ethical Cul- 
ture,’ ‘Scientific Materialism,’ ‘ Ingersollism,’ ‘ Religious Reaction,’ 
‘ Mind Cure,’ ‘ Spiritualism,’ ‘ Break-ups That Mean Advance’ and 
* The New City of God.’ Interesting and readable, clad in poetic 
haze, adorned with long quotations from the writers of verse, the 
sermons are ; yet the critical faculty of the preacher is everywhere 
most prominent. The restlessness of mind so evident on every 
page, and the apparent impatience at the tardy decay of ‘ ortho- 
doxy,’ make a large discord in the otherwise pleasing harmony of 
the utterances of an earnest soul. The preacher does not seem to 
have possessed himself of the heart of the text, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.’ His sympathy with all inquirers and 
seekers after truth is very noticeable, and many will enjoy his ex- 
ceedingly broad affiliations, while others will miss the depth and 
intensity of conviction which, in the long run, mankind will demand 
even in a watchman of the whole horizon. ($1. Geo. H. Ellis.) 


Dr. FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, late of Harvard, believes 
with Emerson that ‘there is a statement of religion possible which 
makes all skepticism absurd.’ He believes, further, that such a 
statement—for which we are all eagerly waiting—lies latent and 
implicit in the philosophy of free religion. He has condensed the 
notes of his forty-one lectures delivered in 1888, in the advanced 
course of philosophy at the University, and to the closely packed 
little volume has given the title, ‘The Way out of Agnosticism ; or, 
The Philosophy of Religion.’ The ultimate ground of religion, as 
of art, ethics and philosophy, is in strict accordance with the scien- 
tific method, according to Dr. Abbot. Though generally reckoned 
as the freest of free thinkers, most intelligent Christians will agree 
with him, that ‘ “ man’s place in nature ” is that of a free and loyal 
servant of the divine ideal.’ That much patient thinking is done 
in America may be noted in the fact that the author’s able 
monograph on ‘ Scientific Theism,’ is in its third edition. ($1. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) ——THE REV. DavipD H. GREER, D.D., rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, was Bedell Lecturer at Ken- 
yon College, Ohio, for 1889, and his two lectures on ‘ The Histori- 
cal Christ, the Moral Power of History’ have been published. Dr. 
Greer shows that even after the criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment documents, the historical character of Jesus appears more 
strongly than before, while a critical examination of modern history 





in turn shows that the character and teachings of Christ constitute 
the energy which especially differentiates the civilization of Christen- 
dom from that of paganism. ($1. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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*THE SAMARITAN CHRONICLE; or, The Book of Joshua the Son 
of Nun’ is considered by most Christian scholars a spurious docu- 
ment, written in Arabic after the Koran came into existence, and 
repudiated by the Samaritans themselves. It is now, for the first 
time, translated into English by Mr, Oliver Turnbull Crane, mem- 
ber of the Oriental Society, and published in type very comfortable 
to the eyes, the notes appearing insmaller print. Though not of 
much literary or historical value, this so-called Samaritan Chroni- 
cle may be made good use of by careful scholars, as Conder, Stanley, 
Patrick and others have shown. It is probably as near the facts in 
the case as its successor, Ebers’s ‘Joshua.’ The translator is to be 
heartily thanked for his part, for to our mind his notes seem to 
be more valuable than the text. (John B. Alden.)——‘ TuBs 
WITH BOTTOMs and Tubs Without,’ being a rambling letter from 
a cooper’s apprentice to a Swedenborgian clergyman, is a scrap- 
book of odd fancies. The author's master is Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg. He thinks that not only does the world in general not ap- 
preciate that great teacher, but even the ‘ New Churchmen’ are 
sadly lacking in their understanding of his fundamental teachings. 
The anonymous author’s arduous task is an attempt to extricate 
Swedenborg from the condemnation in which he has fallen in the 
eyes of the religious and scientific public. After reading the author’s 
disjointed chapters we are inclined to value Swedenborg none the 
less, but to think the second part of the title may applied 
to this work. The best things in the three-hundred-odd pages are 
the passages of Scripture. (New York: 20 Cooper Union.) 








WE READ with pleasure on the title-page of Dr. James McCosh’s 
‘The Religious Aspect of Evolution’ the words—‘ Enlarged and im- 
proved edition.’ hile one wonders at the peculiarly Presbyterian 
(?) fashion of condemning Woodrow and honoring McCosh, of keep- 
ing Davidson and dismissing Smith, there is ground for rejoicing 
that no odium theologicum has harmed a hair of the grand old phil- 
osopher and divine of Princeton. Dr. McCosh has done noble ser- 
vice for the church and for science by showing that side of evolu- 
tion which Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and others either fail to admit 
or are unable to make prominent. Sound, clear, and, in the main, 
impregnable, seem to us the positions of Dr. DcCosh. Certain it 
is that his little books on evolution have saved many a young man 
from the ditch of bigotry and the abyss of negation. Now, after 
having winnowed and digested the latest literature of the mighty 
and manysided theme, he issues a new edition and adds a most 
fascinating chapter on ‘ Final Cause in Evolution.’ Here we have a 
bouquet of the choicest flowers grown in the gardens of the thought 
of naturalists and biologists. To the writer, this book has been a 
new Gate Beautiful into the Creation of Him whose throne is but 
established, as Dr. McCosh shows, by deeper knowledge. ($1. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE JESUIT Father Lohner, who embalmed in Latin his thoughts 
on the conduct of life through the year, has found an able and sym- 
pathetic translator in ‘ the author of Charles Lowder.’ The priest’s 
little book, written in 1731, is entitled ‘Felix Novus Amus: or,a 
Happy New Year.’ It is redolent of the cloister, and the thoughts 
remind us of those in ‘ The Imitation of Christ.’ In a little booklet 
for the pocket, the translation into smooth and chaste English has 
been committed to print. The title chosen is that of ‘ Joyful Years.’ 
Out of this Jesuit, but not Jesuitic, vessel one who loves medi- 
tation over books which are dilutions of ¢4e Book will find sweet 
water, albeit from the meadow rather than the fountain. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) ——‘ THOUGHT SEED FOR HOLY SEASONS,’ 
by the Rev. R. S. Barrett, is a handsomely printed volume con- 
taining a brief chapter of meditation for every important day in the 
Christian year. The writer’s point of view is that of a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The thought is not profound 
or stirring but is in harmony with Holy Scripture and the 
lofty ethics of Jesus the Christ. The language is strong, clear, 
manly Saxon, and the pith and brevity of the little chapters help 
make more admirable the reminders of daily duty. ($1. Thomas 
Whittaker.) THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE Briefly Analyzed,’ by 
President A. Schultze, of the Moravian Theological Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pa., is a valuable little pamphlet which deserves a better 
dress, such as a good printer ought to furnish. It is the work of 
an able scholar, and will greatly aid teachers of the Bible. 


(20 cts. 
Easton, Pa.: H. T. Frueauff.) 





Minor Notices 
THREE LECTURES delivered by J. A. R. Marriott at the summer 
meeting of University Extension Students, held in Oxford in Au- 
st, 1889, make up the contents of a little volume entitled ‘ The 
akers of Modern Italy.’ By selecting the names of Mazzini, 
Cavour and Garibaldi, the author has succeeded in giving an in- 
teresting and eloquent sketch of the rise of united Italy and of the 
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evolution of her independence from Austrian and Papal tyranny. 
Mr. Marriott writes from the stand-point of an enthusiastic lover of 
liberty and of the Italians ; he might indeed be reckoned as belong- 
ing to Italia Irredenta; but this very enthusiasm gives a glow to his 
hraseology and expression with which we cannot help sympathiz- 
ing, even if tempted to call it slightly extravagant. We may per- 
haps be permitted to express a regret that a lecture was not de- 
voted to Victor Emmanuel. Granted the statesmanship of Cavour 
and the inspiring enthusiasm of Garibaldi, it still remains that the 
first King of new Italy was a controlling force toward the union of 
these long-separated states, and that his masterly diplomacy 
carried the new kingdom through perhaps its most dangerous 
years, those following the death of Cavour. Well was he deserv- 
ing of a tomb within the Pantheon, and year by year upon the an- 
niversary of his death the Roman citizens and the more distant 
Italians make pilgrimages to it as the shrine of all that is holy in 
their conception of patriotism. But aside from these slight criti- 
cisms, we welcome these lectures as deserving a place in every 
library. (60 cts. Macmillan & Co.}——THE NEW EDITION of 
Hooper’s ‘ Waterloo,’ just published in the Bohn Library, differs 
from the first (1862) in the correction of some minor errors, and the 
omission of the chapter treating of the politics of that year. It is 
likely to continue to command an audience, for, though brief com- 
with later works, and not pretending to especial technicality, 
it is one of the most succinct and accurate histories of that cam- 
ign. ($1.40. Scribner & Welford.——THE sTory of‘ The 
aid of Orleans’ is told with much sympathy in a volume by W. 
H. D. Adams. The author has consulted many authorities, some 
of which are enumerated directly after the table-of-contents. De- 
tails of the history of the time are given with sufficient abundance 
to render the story intelligible and instructive to the boys and girls 
for whom it is intended. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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A MOST USEFUL as well as entertaining semi-historical book is 
‘ Stories of New France,’ by A. M. Machar and Thomas G. Marquis. 
It consists of a series of sketches, chronologically arranged, which 
illustrate very vividly the settlement by the French of their North 
American Colonies. The trials and bravery and achievements of 
the great French pioneers, as well as of the Jesuit and Recollet mis- 
sionaries, are told in simple yet picturesque language, and the 
manners and customs of life in New France are well illustrated. 
The story of Cartier is followed by the stories of Champlain, Pére le 
Jeune, La Salle and the Acadian exiles, and the twelve chapters 
remaining include accounts of war-parties, of the founding and 
destruction of mission-stations, and of personal adventure. Es- 
eg: attractive is the chapter that tells the adventures of Made- 
eine Verchéres, ‘ the heroine of Castle Dangerous,’ while perhaps 
the most useful historically is the story of the Huron mission. 
This book, which is founded upon Parkman, is likely to be of use 
and profit to both old and young. ($1.50. D. Lothrop Co.) 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The ‘ New Variorum’ Edition of ‘As You Like It.’—It is pleas- 
ant to be able to record the publication of another volume of Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness’s great edition of Shakespeare in less 
than two years after the appearance of ‘The Merchant.’ ‘As You 
Like It’ is the play, being the seventh in the series ; and the variety 
and value of the matter it contains may be briefly indicated by a 
‘table of contents '—the one thing the otherwise faultless book 
seems to lack. The first 290 pages are devoted to the text of the 
play, with the collation of the varz@ lectiones, and the critical and 
explanatory comments of the editor and his predecessors—all this 
illustrative material being arranged under the text. The appendix 
contains the history of the text (pp. 293-299); the discussion of the 
date of composition (300-304); of the sources of the plot (305-310), 
followed by the portions ‘of the ‘ Tale of Gamelyn’ to which some 
suppose Shakespeare to have been indebted (311-316), and the 
complete text of Lodge’s novel of ‘ Rosalynde,’ which furnished the 
main part of the story (317-387); a disquisition upon the duration 
of the action (388-393); a summary of _— (395-417) and of 
German (418-421) criticisms ; an outline of rge Sand's version, 
‘Comme Il Vous Plaira’ (421-425); some account of the stage 
Rosalinds, from Mrs. Siddons to Helena Faucit (426-428); of the 
costume (429-432); a sketch of the version by Charles Johnson, 
who, in 1723, ‘apparently relieved his mind after the duties of 
keeping a tavern in Bow Street by unbending it over Shakespeare’ 
(433); the music composed for the play (434-438); a list of the 
editions collated and the authorities consulted (439-444); and the 
index (445-452). ; 


Critic Number 329 
The text used, as in the ‘ Othello’ and the ‘ Merchant,’ is that of 
the Folio of 1623, which suffers less than might be expected from 
being thus presented with all its errors and defects, on the same 
page with a summary of all that critics and commentators have 
n able to do in correcting and interpreting it. Of these textual 
and other notes none are better, and very few so good, as the edit- 
or’s own, of which it is gratifying to find more and more in each 
new volume. It might be supposed that nobody but a veritable 
Dryasdust would ever undertake the dreary task of making a 
‘variorum’; or that he would wither up into one in doing the work 
if he were not such at the start. But Dr. Furness happily com- 
bines the seemingly incompatible attributes of the plodding cata- 
loguer and the genial critic. -He can outdo the former in the micro- 
scopic scrutiny of textual variations without spoiling his eyes for 
the broader vision of the latter. In the preface to the volume be- 
fore us he aptly recognizes the ‘ varying moods’ in which we read 
our Shakespeare :— 

‘Hours there are, and they come to all of us, when we want no 
voice, charm it never so wisely, to break in upon Shakespeare’s 
own words, If there be obscurity, we rather like it; if the mean- 
ing be veiled, we prefer it veiled. Let the words flow on in their 
own sweet cadence, lulling our senses, charming our ears, and let 
all sharp quillets cease. But this idle, receptive mood does 
not last for ever. The time comes when we would fain catch every 
ray of light flashing from these immortal plays, and pluck the heart 
out of every mystery there ; then, ‘Aen, we listen respectfully and 
gratefully to every suggestion, every passing thought, which obscure 
passages have stirred and awakened in minds far finer than our 


It will be noted in the table-of-contents given above that German 
Criticism is but briefly quoted in comparison with the space given to 
it in former volumes of the edition. This is because the Ger- 
mans have done scant justice to this peculiarly English play. They 
cannot thoroughly understand it, and will never thoroughly like it. 
As Dr. Furness says, ‘ England is the home of “ As You Like It,” 
with all its visions of the Forest of Arden and heavenly Rosalind; 
but let it remain there ; never let it cross “the narrow seas.” No 
Forest of Arden, “rocking on its towery top all throats that gurgle 
sweet,” is to be found in the length and breadth of Germany or 
France, and without a Forest of Arden there can be no Rosalind, 
No glimpses of a golden age do German legends afford, and time, 
of old, in Germany, was fleeted carelessly only by “ bands of gyp- 
sies.” Such a life as Rosalind led in the Forest, which all Englis: 


speaking people accept without a ae of incongruity, is to the 
erman mind wellnigh incomprehensible.’ Of the German com- 
mentators, Kreyssig, as Dr. Furness thinks, ‘has best caught the 


spirit of the play.’ The ‘ ruling idea’ that he sees in it is ‘ the con- 
trast between the over-refined worn-out state of society and the 
health-giving freshness of Nature.’ The poet, as he says, ‘has 
painted a picture of a simple, natural mode of life as bright and 
fresh as ever quickened the weary soul of a worn-out citizen at the 
very first breath of the woods and the mountains.’ It is eminently 
a summer-vacation play, and something of that sort it may have 
been to the poet. It was written probably when he had_completed 
the series of English historical plays (not counting his part in‘ Henry 
VIII.’ which came ten years or more later), and perhaps as a rest 
for his imagination—the recreation that is gained by taking up a 
wholly different kind of work. He escaped for a time from camps 
and courts, and took a delightful outing in the Forest of Arden. 
And how delightful do we all find it to follow him into that en- 
chanted wood, forgetting for a season this workaday life—life as it 
is, in that ideal ‘life more sweet ’—life ‘as you like it!’ If we 
would enjoy it to the full, let us leave the quarrelsome crowd of 
critics and commentators behind, taking as our sole guide and com- 
panion the genial Furness, who will tell us all that they know worth 
the knowing, sifted from their pedantic nonsense, adding withal 
many a wise and witty word of his own. 

Shakespeare on Dogs.—Shakespeariana for January, quoting 
Lord Nugent's assertion that there is no passage in Shakespeare 
‘commending the faithfulness or any other noble or commendable 
attribute in the dog,’ expresses a doubt as to this, but quotes in re- 
buttal only the praise of the hounds in the ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream ’ (iv. 1. 117-132), with a few minor allusions to dogs in the 
‘ Merry Wives,’ ‘ Lear,’ etc. Quite as noteworthy is the talk about 
the hounds in the opening scene of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
which reminds us of that in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’; and 
the passage in ‘ Macbeth’ (iii. 1. 90 fol.) where the king says to the 
murderers : ; 

Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
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Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 


This is worth all the other quotations as a tribute to the varied 
qualities of dogs. It certainly shows a knowledge and appreciation 
of the better types. It would be easy to cite briefer references and 
allusions of the kind, but this alone is enough to refute Lord Nu- 
gent’s assertion. : 

Apropos of Shakespeartana, the magazine has been transformed 
from a monthly to a + a published at $2 a year. The Jan- 
uary number is mainly a memorial of Halliwell-Phillipps, a good 
portrait of whom forms the frontispiece. There are also two illus- 
trations of his ‘wigwam,’ as he was wont to call it, near Brighton. 
Interesting reminiscences of the man from various pens are added, 
with his last manuscript (a letter to Karl Elze concerning certain 
points in his ‘ Life of Shakespeare ’), his will, a description of the 
woodcut ‘blocks bequeathed to the Shakespeare Society of New 
York, and other matter directly or indirectly relating tohim. In an 
article on the question, ‘Was William Shakespeare an Educated 
Man ?’ by Mr. L. L. Lawrence, the autographs of Shakespeare, in- 
cluding the doubtful one in the copy of Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’ in the 
British Museum, are reproduced, together with specimens of 
d et a persons who could not write) from the town records of 

tratford. 





Magazine Notes 


THE changes which have taken place in human nature since 
early historical times are examined by Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
in the April Forum with more than ordinary acuteness. She points 
out that the vices of gluttony and svenict Udine nearly disappeared, 
that we are much less cruel than our forefathers, more moderate 
drinkers and less prone to anger. But we have become restless, 
covetous, there has been ‘a gigantic extension of the vice of gam- 
bling, wholesome indignation against wrong-doing is hardly to be 
met with, and the desire of fame has degunpented into love of no- 
toriety.’ She repeats the assertions, often made, that the sense of 
humor and of beauty in landscape, and delicacy of sentiment in the 
relations of the sexes, are purely modern developments, and makes 
the broader and no doubt correct one, that men have become much 
more subtle and more complex than of old. More complex and 
more subtle still shall we become when President Dwight’s ideas 
as to ‘Education in Boyhood’ are fully carried out. With im- 

roved methods of study, he thinks it possible for a fairly intel- 
igent boy between the ages of eleven and eighteen to acquire a 
good grounding in natural science, in language (including Greek 
and Latin, French and German, and English), in music, mathe- 
matics, literature, history, and drawing. There is no real need, he 
thinks, that we shall bring forward a: generation of imperfectly 
educated specialists. Charles Dudley Warner, in ‘ Newspapers 
and the Public,’ lays the blame for nearly all that is undesirable in 
the conduct of our newspapers on the public which reads them. 
Dr. Charcot attends to the questions which have been raised as to 
the possibility of committing crime through the agency of hypnotized 
persons. The possibility, he says, exists; but no actual case has 
occurred, so far, and it would be very unsafe for the would-be crimi- 
nal to employ a hypnotized selikiet for the carrying out of his aims. 


Rennell Rodd, -the whilom Jrotégé of Oscar Wilde, has some 
very readable notes of travel ‘In Classic Waters’ in Macmillan's 
for April. He takes us up the Strait of Euboea and back again in 
a steam-yacht, with excursions inland tothe shrine of Amphiaraus, 
to the pass of Thermopylz, the Vale of Tempé and the site of 
Tanagra; thence to the rock of Delos, strewn with marble frag- 
ments and flaming with poppies and marigolds; and finally to 
Nauplia. According to his account, Greek sailors have as little 
liking for a gale in the open as they ever had, and he seems fully 
to share their opinion that it is best to be ashore in rough weather. 
Rudyard Kipling, who has already shown himself an able writer 
of tales of soldier life in India, has a pathetic and picturesque story 
of an Englishman esca from imprisonment in Siberia, who 
made his way to his old regiment on the Afghan frontier at the 
moment when a young Russian officer was engaged in spying out 
the land as its guest. The lightness of the Cavalier poetry of 
Lovelace and Herrick and Carew is contrasted with the seriousness 
of Herbert and Crashaw and Sandys by J. G. Dow in ‘Poets and 
Puritans.’ ‘ Kirsteen’ still runs on its course; there is a paper on 
the contradictoriness of proverbs (‘ Conflicts of Experience,’ by H. 
G. Keene), and one on ‘Early Landholding and Modern Land 


Transfer,’ by Sir Frederick Pollock. 
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The life of Wollstonecraft Shelley during the thirty years 
of her widow is drawn by C. H. Herford in the April Zzf- 
pincott'’s,and makes an interesting picture of womanly devotion 
and fidelity. She held to ‘the anel cause,’ as she calls it—the 
cause of enlightenment and reform,—but feared to take or encour- 
age practical measures. Still she sympathized with those who did. 

er friendship for Frances Wright, the lady founder of the Ten- 
nessee Utopia, shows that. ‘Frankenstein’ the writer holds to be 
her only claim on literary immortality. Incidentally, he does much: 
to rehabilitate the character of the large-hearted ‘ pirate’ Trelawny. 
Among the ‘Things that may any day turn up,’ Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon reckons the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, the secret 
of the Maya inscriptions, a first-century Vergil or Cicero, and ote 
haps the lost books of ‘ Jasher’ and ‘ The Wars of Jehovah’ which 
may be awaiting the spade of the explorer, cut in clay tablets in the 
ruins of Kirjath-Sepher. Alfred C. Haddon describes some ‘ Inci- 
dents in the Life of a Torres Strait Islander,’ among which the 
ceremonies and instructions appropriate to coming of age are of con- 
siderable interest. Dr. Bacon at the close of his article refreshingly 
insinuates that the things he looks forward to are of more impor- 
tance than those which Mr. Bellamy and his followers are anxious 
to hurry up the approach of. Regarding these latter, the Rev. 
Frederic M. Bird has something to say which rather inclines us to 
Dr. Bacon’s opinion. 


A curious account of ‘ Society in Paris’—that is to say, for the 
most part in the old Faubourg,—from the pen of Mme. Juliette 
Adam, appears in Zhe North American Review for April. It 
bristles with names of Dukes and Marquises and Countesses 
and Duchesses. Their salons are Royalist or Orleanist. The 
keep up the old traditions; they have their special education whic 
has ‘ sometimes very little in common with learning.’ They keep 
themselves acquainted with all that goes on concerning their caste 
by the good old method of a large private correspondence. Yet 
there are authors among them, as we all know. The Duke de 
Noailles, Academican, has even written on ‘A Hundred years of 
Democracy in America’; and Prince Eugéne de Courtenay-Beauf- 
fremont, descended in a direct line from Charlemagne, is also ‘a 
literary man.’ Money occasionally comes into the aristocracy, but 
the aristocracy does not go over to finance; the only people who 
have really made a society apart and independent are the artists. 
Amelia E. Barr draws quite a different picture of the conversational 
training of the American girl from that put before us by Mme. 
Adam of the education of the young Frenchwoman of rank. Mrs, 
Barr would willingly make the difference less, at any rate as re- 
gards what she styles ‘Conversational Immoralities.’ Mothers 
are blamed for talking of certain subjects in the presence of young 
women, and the young women themselves for too great willingness 
to discuss matters of which Mrs. Barr thinks they should at least 
pretend to be ignorant. In a comparison of the ‘English and 
American Book Markets,’ Mr. O. B. Bunce denies that there is a 
greater reading public here than in England. His arguments are 
not very conclusive, nor altogether logical ; but he brings out very 
plainly the great disparity between the profits of English and 
American authors, the superiority of English book-making, price 
considered, and the greater apparent demand for books of pure 
literature and of a high intellectual character in the old country. He 
thinks, however, that our public is ready for the best literature, if 
it can be supplied cheaply and’ in good shape, and thinks that the 
introduction of the English circulating-library system would be a 
God-send to us. 


Kasimir Dziekonska, in The Cosmopolitan for May, winds up 
her ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Marie Bashkirtseff’ with the state- 
ment that, in her opinion, the girl calumniated herself in her book. 

‘Yet the anecdotes she has to tell about her show essentially the 
same characteristics. ‘ Though in her surroundings she loved and . 
required luxury, refinement, and even poetry, she admired the most 
brutal realism in art and literature.’ Surely she has said nothing 
harsher of herself than that. She was not: liked at Julian’s. Her 
talent for caricature seems, indeed, to be shared by this writer, who 
describes her as ‘short and stout, her complexion very 
fair, but the short nose and somewhat high cheek-bones were those 
of a Tartar, and the abrupt, even rough, movements reminded me 
of a Russian gendarme in miniature.’ ‘A Modern City’s Factors 
of Growth’ is a highly colored account of Denver, illustrated with 
views of ugly buildings. In fact, the number may fairly be said to 
be remarkable for the ugliness of its illustrations, other articles so 
spoiled being one on the ‘ Thieves of New York,’ and ‘The Gym- 
nasium of a Great University.’ Those to Dewey-Bates’s article on 
‘Mouching’ are anexception. Frank Dempster Sherman’s ‘ Song” 
is ‘ old-fashioned but choicely good.’ 
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Boston Letter 


Octavius B, FROTHINGHAM, who, since his retirement from th 
ministry in New York, about ten years ago, has devoted himself to 
congenial literary pursuits here in Boston, has lately finished a 
book which has a good deal of historic as well as personal 
. interest. It is called ‘ Boston Unitarianism : A Study in its 
Life and Work: 1820-50,’ and under cover of an account of 
the author's father, presents a view of the type of Unitarian- 
ism he represented, which lay between Channing and Parker. 
There are brief sketches of some of his associates—John Pierpont, 
Chandler Robbins, S. K. Lothrop, Convers Francis, Nathaniel Hall, 
Francis Parkman and Alexander Young,—and a summary of the 
history of the ‘ Boston Association ’ of ministers, The Christzan Ex- 
aminer, and the various philanthropic enterprises of the denomina- 
tion. The book, which contains about 360 pages, is now going 
through the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who will publish it 
about the last week in May. 

The work will fill a gap in the record not only of the theological 
activities, but of the more distinctively intellectual life of Boston 
during the important period referred to, for the men who figure in 
its pages were scholars and preachers who exercised marked in- 
fluence in the community. They did much to preserve the con- 
servative character of Unitarianism, and to maintain its authority 
in those aoe > social circles which invested it with peculiar 
power. The wealth, culture, business and professional eminence, 
and philanthropic activities of the Boston of that period, were con- 
spicuous in the Unitarian body, which possessed in Zhe Christian 

‘aminer one of the ablest and most scholarly and critical of 
American reviews. 

The Rev. Dr. N. L. Frothingham, the father of the author of this 
book, was a charming character, and his son’s portrait of him and 
his associates will be looked for with much interest. He was the 
first instructor of rhetoric and oratory at Harvard, yet he died as late 
as 1850. His style as a writer was marked by singular refinement 
and grace, and his modesty was such that he published his col- 
lected poems under the title of ‘ Metrical Pieces.’ In an article on 
Unitarians in Boston in the Memorial History, the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody refers to him as ‘a scholar and poet of no mean gifts, 
and the master of a ae diction of rare and faultless elegance.’ 
His home was amid the semi-rural attractions of old Summer Street, 
which was shaded with noble elms and horse-chestnuts, and next 
door to the house of his brother-in-law, Edward Everett. Itwasa 
charming intellectual and social life in which he figured, and while 
Octavius Frothingham dwells on his theological position, which he 
is peculiarly competent to define, he could, if occasion required, give 
a most delightful picture of him in other relations. 

age ag Mifflin & Co. will publish on April 26, in the River- 
side Aldine Series, ‘Tales of New England,’ by Sarah O. Jewett, a 
volume made up of selected stories from the author's other books. 
This is a choice collection of some ten stories of life and character 
in the region which Miss Jewett has made the subject of careful 
study, and her charming style sets off the results of her sympathetic 
observation. Miss Jewett’s delicate fancy and touches of humor 
and pathos give an ideal beauty to the scenes which her stories 
have invested with such a deep human interest. 


On the same date, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue ‘Eco- 
nomic and Social History of New England,’ by William B. Weeden 
of Providence, who is well known as a manufacturer and writer on 
economic subjects. The work is in two volumes, and deals with 
a subject of great interest for students of social and industrial 
questions. hile it is not concerned with the general history of 
New England and touches its political history only in its social and 


economic interests, the way in which these interests have been. 


affected by the characteristics of the settlement, colonization, and 
development of this section of the country invests the book with 
= importance. The vastus and animated style of Mr. 

eeden’s work increases its value as an exposition of the princi- 
ples which it sets forth. 


A new edition of John Hay’s poems will be brought out by the 
same firm before long, and this will include the pieces written 
since the ‘ Pike County Ballads,’ which gave him a reputation for 
skill in dialect verse of a homely but vigorous sort that has 
tended to overshadow his finer poetic work. His ‘ Castilian Days’ 
—that admirable picture of Spanish life and character, in which fact 
is fused with sentiment and fancy —will appear in a new edition at 
the same time. 

The ‘ Life of Nathaniel Greene,’ the famous Revolutionary Gen- 
eral, will be ey out in a new edition in three volumes by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on May 3. Though the size of the vol- 


umes is reduced, the type remains the same, and the lessened price 
will bring it within the means of a larger class of readers. 
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Ames Oe notable articles in the May A/¢/anézc will be ‘ Liter- 
ary,Shibboleths,’ by Agnes Repplier, which is in her pleasant vein 
of sentiment and reflection, and is set off by appropriate illustra- 
tions. Edward Abbott Parry has a sketch of Sir Peter Osborne, 
the gallant Royalist of Charles the First’s time, famous for his 
defence of Castle Cornet. ‘ Rod’s Salvation ’ is the first part of a 
bright story by Annie Eliot. Malcolm Bell gives an interesting 
account of ‘ The Funeral of Mary, Queen of Scots.’ ‘Some Pop- 
ular Objections to Civil-Service Reform,’ by Oliver T. Morton, is 
concluded. Viola Roseboro has a tragic, fateful story called 
‘Rudolph.’ ‘The Easter Hare’ is a timely bit of description by 
Katherine Hillard. In ‘Over the Teacups,’ Dr. Holmes talks 
pleasantly about doctors, with hits at the specialists, and dwells on 
the burthen of correspondence, giving a quaint form of acknowl- 
edgment for future letters, and adding a bright note written to him 
by Helen A. Kellar, the blind deaf-mute. Here is his test of ability 
as indicated in the use of two little words:—‘ I venture to say that 
if one should count the //s and the Ases in the conversation of his 
acquaintances, he would find the more able and important persons 
among them—statesmen, generals, men of brains—among the 
Ases, and the majority of the conspicuous failures among the //s.’ 
The poetry of Zhe Atlantic consists of ‘A Psalm of the Waters,’ 
by S. Weir Mitchell, and ‘Augury,’ by Edith M. Thomas. The 
one Contributors’ Club includes ‘ Paul Jones’s Funeral,’ ‘The 
Sadness of Rural Life,’ and ‘ A Talk about Parsons.’ 

A pleasing variation on the performances of the phonograph is 
to be given at the meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society in 
this city next Friday, when Dr, J. Walter Fewkes will read a paper 
on the ‘ Phonograph in the Preservation of the Folk-Lore of the 
American Indians.’ Passamaquoddy songs, tales, legends and 
conversations will be repeated by the phonograph, which would no 
doubt gladly utter a war-whoop if one could have been got out of 
the peaceful Passamaquoddies. 


BOSTON, April 14, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


I FIND this excellent paragraph in the current number of Zhe 
Writer, in a page of ‘Advice to A Literary Aspirant ’:—‘ If your 
story or poem makes a successful sensation, it may cause the papers 
to talk of you, and that you cannot help: but if.you cause the papers 
to talk, it will never make your story or poem a success, and can 
only cast a reflection on your good sense and good breeding.’ If 
the ‘literary aspirant’ would only remember this and act upon it, it 
would be a good thing for him or her. A newspaper success is not 
a real success. If you happen to belong to the Pegasus Club, which 
is largely composed of journalists, and if you are a pretty good 
fellow and—like Col. Sellers—‘love the newspaper boys,’ you 
will find your name constantly appearing in print. Indeed, you will 
read so much about your genius that you will wonder why the pub- 
lishers are so slow to accept your manuscripts, and why the public 
which has seen so much in the papers about your ‘cosy little flat,’ 
your ‘ bric-4-brac,’ and your manner of working, is so slow to buy 
your books. The reason for this apparent want of appreciation on 
the part of the publisher and the public, is that your success is only 
that of ‘ puffing.” Your work has no real merit, and your name 
would never be seen in print if you were not on such good terms 
with the amiable but undiscriminating young men who fill the 
columns of the daily papers. 





A BUSINESS WOMAN who was anxious for this sort of notoriety 
said to me some time ago:—‘ I make it a business to cultivate the 
out-of-town correspondents. I go to their receptions and I invite 
them to mine. The consequence is, that they give me columns of 
the most useful sort of advertising.’ There are certain magazines 
ease outside of this city that live by printing the portraits and 

iographical sketches of ‘ literary aspirants’ who are willing to pay 
for them. But this is not fame. Let your work and not your purse 
or your ‘ pull’ speak for you. 





THE FOLLOWING LINES in The Fortnightly, from the pen of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, are not mal-apropos :— 


Of a work lately published, one man alone wrote sixteen reviews. 
The author was his friend ; and in sixteen different ‘ vehicles’ he carried 
the flag of his friend’s triumph and success. He could have black-balled 
and kept back to the same extent one who had not paid tribute to the 
clique, or who was an outsider . ep whom it was good fun to heave 
the traditional brick. This is the secret of certain suddenly attained 
literary honors—those which have been gained by consentaneous accla- 
mation following a mediocre production, rather than by the steadily 
rising, gradually increasing chorus of praise consequent on the repeated 
output of good work. 
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THE PRESENT vogue of Rudyard Kipling, a young English 
writer whose name was unknown a year ago, is an example of the 
sort of fame that is won by goo As soon as Kipling’s 
stories got well before the reading public, they were devoured and 
praised. Their merit was recognized at once. Now, every editor 
and every publisher is hot-foot after his work, and he will show 
himself to be a pretty strong character if so much adulation and 
so much competition do not spoil him. I think, however, that his 
keen sense of humor will save him. A man who can see the 
humorous side of every situation is less likely to have his head 
turned than one who takes the world more seriously. 





ONE OF THE MORE interesting pictures at the Academy is ‘ The 
Audrey Arms,’ by Joe Evans—a canvas of no great size, hanging 
on the east wall of the corridor, near the south gallery. It repre- 
sents a little ‘ public’ in the Middlesex town of Uxbridge, a dozen 
miles or more to the northwest of London; and Mr. Evans has 
reproduced with photographic fidelity, as well as with fine artistic 

ption, every detail of the ancient two-and-a-half-story build- 
ing, with its storm-stained walls and sagging roof, and neat little 
den on the hither side, sequestered from the highway, but not 
idden, by a painted paling fence. Apart from its value as a work 
of art, the picture has a special interest on account of its subject ; 
for the ‘ public’ has belonged for some years to Miss Ellen Terry ; 
and whenever that charming actress feels the need of absolute 
rest and seclusion, she hurries off to the little house at Uxbridge, 
and takes possession of the upper rooms, without disturbing or 
being disturbed by the good woman who draws ale for occasional 
wayfarers on the floor below. 





‘R. B.’ SENDS me from Newport this specimen of English as 
she is wrote :—‘ I recently came across the following literary gem 
in Magoon’s “ Westward Empire,” which is worthy of Sir Boyle 
Roche, and may interest you if you have not seen it before :—“ If 
we trace the march of scientific knowledge through the dense strata 
of departed ages to its root, it will doubtless be found in the remote 
East, while all prolific growth is toward the West.”’ 





I AM VERY GLAD to see that Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, Mr. George 
Allen, is printing editions of ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture’ 
and other of the author's books at a price within the reach of men 
not millionaires. Heretofore an English edition of ‘The Seven 
Lamps’ has been a luxury that few could possess. Now Mr. 
Allen is at work upon a seven-shilling edition which will have 
« Goupil-gravure’ reproductions of the original plates, gone over by 
Mr. Allen’s graver. That even this cheap edition will be well 
printed is guaranteed by the fact that it comes from Mr. Allen’s 

ress. Ruskin is a wonderful writer, but a most inconsistent man. 

e claims to write for the instruction of the working classes, but 
puts prices on his books that are absolutely prohibitory. 





FROM THE OFFICE of the Philadelphia Bible Warehouse, over the 
signature of Henry Altemus, comes an announcement of the pub- 
lication of ‘The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Man,’ by Jerome K. 
Jerome, ‘the rising English humorist.’ Henry Holt & Co. are the 
author’s accredited publishers in this country, and in speaking of 
the above announcement, Mr. Holt says :—‘ We published the first 
Jerome book (“ Three Men in a Boat”) under an arrange- 
ment with the English publisher by which, we take it for 
granted, the author is to profit. Having some faith in the book, 
we started the others, intending, of course, to give the author 
a share of any profit we might make. We wont make any 
now, and he wont get any—because of the “Bible Ware- 
house.” ’ I know of another house—the Cassell Publishing Co.— 
that proposed bringing out the ‘ Idle Thoughts ’ in this country, but 
desisted when it was found that the Messrs. Holt had a prior claim, 
although the book had been put in type and a thousand or more 
copies printed and bound. The ‘courtesy of the trade,’ which used 
roughly to serve the purpose of an International Copyright law, is 
not wholly a thing of the past. 





International Copyright 


THE ‘ ARGUMENT’ has been urged by interested opponents of 
International Copyright, that it would enable the publishers to 
form a trust, and raise the price of books. It is amusing in view 
of this pretence, to consider the organization by John W.: Lovell of 
a trust which, he boasts, controls more than one-half the yearly 
output of cloth-bound books handled by the trade techool-beaks 
excepted), and over three-fourths of the paper-covered books. 
In his circular to the trade, from which we made an extract 
a fortnight since, Mr. Lovell warned all rival publishers that it 
would be a dangerous experiment to lay in a stock of any 
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books that competed with editions of the same issued by the 
interests he represents. So the lack of International Con 
is seen to foster the very evil which the ‘ cheap reprinters ’ pretend its 
existence would create. The opponents of copyright are the peo- 
ple who propose to make books more costly—not that they may 
pay the author whose works they sell, but that their own margi 

profit may be increased. Congress must choose between Inter- 
national Copyright, on the one hand, with the protection it affords 


* the American author ar the unpaid competition of foreign 


writers; and a state of lawlessness, on the other hand, which per- 
mits the ‘cheap reprinters’ of foreign books to organize for higher 
prices and crush out competition. The last argument against In- 
ternational Copyright—that it means more expensive books—has 
been removed by the opponents of the reform. 

The 7rzbune thus urges the passage of the bill now before 
Congress :— 

It must be remembered that the Copyright bill is the best measure 
which has been seriously considered, and that it has been examined care- 
fully and approved, not only by the authors of the country and the 
American Publishers’ Copyright League, but also by the National Typo- 
thetz, the International Typographical Union, representing about three 
hundred local unions, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, the International Copyright Associations of Washington, Chicago 
and Boston, the Western Association of Writers, and by college faculties, 
librarians and scientific bodies throughout the country. President 
Harrison has declared himself in favor of this bill, and it has the support 
of ex-President Cleveland, Cardinal Gibbons, and, indeed, of leading 
citizens throughout the country, as wellas the support of the press. Not- 
withstanding this extraordinary popular support, the Copyright bill still 
waits the action of Congress. Two House committees have reported 
the bill favorably, after hearing its opponents and its friends. There is 
no occasion for repeating the moral argument in favor of International 
Copyright, which will be unanswerable so long as stealing is stealing, or 
the practical arguments, which are declared to be convincing by the 
interests affected and by the public speaking through the press. The 
present Congress has it within its power to acquire a distinction which 
has been earned by none of its predecessors. Many Congressional 
measures which seem of consequence when near at hand will shrink 
pitifully when seen in true perspective, but the Congress which passes 
the International Copyright bill will have accomplished something which 
will remain an honor to itself and to the Nation. 


The Hamilton Cole Library Sale 


Mr. HAMILTON COLE, like many of our book-collectors, seems 
to have had no object in view but amusement in bringing together 
his library of rarities. It is a costly amusement, especially when it 
includes the pastime of extra-illustrating. An extra-illustrator like 
Mr. Cole will break up a dozen more or less valuable books, will go 
to great expense to acquire rare prints, drawings, etc., bearing on the 
subject in hand, will have them all mounted to an equal size and 
bound by a binder of note into a single clumsy and useless volume, 
which he prizes because it is ‘ unique,’ but for which even his fel- 
low-maniacs can seldom be tempted to give more than one-fourth 
or one-fifth of its first cost. The custom has arisen out of the 
modest desire to add a portrait or a set of illustrations to a favorite 
edition unprovided with them, before sending it to the binder, and 
from the collections occasionally made by publishers ; but it has 
developed into a mere craze, which cannot even be said to bea 
harmless one. It may serve as a warning to would-be extra- 
illustrators to be told that Mr. Cole’s copy of Dibdin’s ‘ Biblio- 
mania’ (New York, 1864), extra-illustrated with 233 portraits, and 
supposed to have cost the owner nearly $1000 brought but $120—less 
than the cost of the binding. The Pickering edition of ‘The Com- 
plete Angler,’ extended from two octavo volumes to six vols. folio, 
with 339 additional portraits, 692 other engravings, and 25 draw- 
ings, in a binding by Matthews, that cost nearly Secon, represent- 
ing altogether an outlay estimated at about $6000, went for $1680. 
The Life of Isaak Walton (1826), with 115 portraits and 27 other 
plates added, sold for $125, and the ‘ Noctes Ambrosian,’ with 156 
portraits, for $42.25; while Tuckerman’s ‘Book of the Artists’ 
(New York, Putnam, 1867), one volume extended to six, with 298 
engraved portraits, 798 other engravings, 55 autographs, and 60 
drawings in pencil, water-colors, etc., by artists like McEntee, 
Gifford and Ruggles, and bound by Matthews, brought only $690, 
Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about Lawyers,’ with 111 inserted portraits and 
plates, went for $22. 

On the other hand, manuscripts and early printed books fetched 
in general very good prices. The ‘ Book of Hours’ of Pigouchet 
(1498), on vellum, with the woodcut borders illuminated, but worm- 
holed and repaired, bound by Matthews, brought $105. Guil- 
laume Anabat's ‘Hours,’ on vellum, brought $95, and Germain 
Hardouin’s $60. ‘ Divine Institutiones,’ a fifteenth century MS. 
on vellum, illuminated and bound by Matthews, but with mar- 
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repaired, sold for $50. Langland’s ‘ Pierce Plowman’ (1550), 
nd by Bedford—not a first-rate copy,—also brought $50. Pope 
Leo’s bull against Martin Luther (Rome, 1520), bound with uncut 

dges by Matthews, fetched $25; and Luther’s reply $21. Of the 
‘ Hypernotomachia Poliphili’—after Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death’ 
the most celebrated of all woodcut books—Mr. Cole had copies of 
the first and second Venetian editions (1499 and 1545), and of the 
Paris edition of 1561. They brought respectively $145, $90 and 
$45. The copy of the first edition recently exhibited here by Mr. 
Quaritch was priced by him at $600. The Nuremberg Chronicle, 
rough edges, but worm-holed and repaired, brought $180. Mr. 
Quaritch’s copy was priced at $420. 

Modern English and American books of rare and desirable 
editions sold well. Ireland's ‘ Records of the New York Stage,’ 
bound by Bradstreet, brought $46. The Grolier Club’s edition of 
Irving's ‘ Knickerbocker’ sold for $74, and Landor’s ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations ’ (1826-9), bound by Riviére, for $36.25. Moore's 
‘Sheridan ’ fetched $82; Prescott’s Works (Philadelphia, 1865-8), 
$93.75; the Pickering Shakespeare, bound by Bedford, India-paper, 
$23; the Forman edition of Shelley, $24 ; Harrisse’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana,’ unbound, $18. Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
(Brooklyn, 1855) went for $18, and George Sand’s ‘ Petite Fadette,’ 
a presentation copy, with some wild-flowers gathered by herself, 
for $9. The sale was managed by Bangs & Co. 





Death of the Spanish Laureate 


AT GRENADA, on the 30th of last May, Sefior Don José Zorilla 
was crowned Poet Laureate of Spain. In a m written to be 
read on that occasion, he declared that the portals of the tomb were 
even then open to receive him, and that his fellow-countrymen 
were listening to his voice for the last time. The recent death of 
the poet is now announced. Seftor Zorilla was born in 1817, and 
is regarded as the greatest Spanish poet of the century. ‘Cuentos 
de un Loco,’ ‘Granada,’ ‘Al Arlanza’ and an ‘Oda 4 Roma’ are 
among the best of his poems; while of his many dramas the most 
famous is ‘Don Juan Tenorio,’ which, it is confidently predicted, 
will last as long as the Castilian language is read. His coronation 
poem contains this impressive allusion to his approaching end :— 

Mas Dios marcé mis horas; mi alma,que esta alerta, 
Tras mi la muerte siente; mi tumba esta ya abierta 
Mis fuerzas aniquila la trémula vejez; 
Mi inteligencia ofusca su cerrazén incierta, 
Franqueada ya me tiene Ja eternidad su puerta, 
Y estais mi voz oyendo por la postrera vez. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


Mrs. JULIA DENT GRANT, the General's widow, has added 
her dollar to The Commercial Advertiser's Women’s Fund, which 
now amounts to more than $1100, The first subscribers to this 
special dollar fund were Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. Morton. It is 
hoped that the unexpended balance of the preliminary contributions 
toward a world’s fair in this city may be devoted to the erection of 
the Washington Arch. A number of the contributors have ex- 

ressed their wish that this use be made of it. The sum exceeds 
10,000. Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart reports the following receipts 
from April 8 to 15, inclusive, making a total of $76,088.44 :— 

$250 :— Oswald Ottendorfer. 

74 :— Subscribers to Women’s Fund, through Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, $1 each. 

$25 each :—H. T. Livingston ; Comptroller Myers (collected from 
a few friends). 

$5 :-—Max Otlinger. $2:—Wm. C. Stuart. $1-each:—E. L. 
Burchard; Charles L. Burchard; F. B. Balcom; Henry Behr; 
‘Cash.’ 50 cts. :—‘ Cash. 








Improving Old Proverbs 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In the April A‘henaum there is what Agnes Repplier would call 
a curiosity of criticism, on which I have seen no comment. 
wise writer in the Contributor’s Club, who feels a mission to im- 
prove old proverbs, puts forth this astonishing sentence :—‘ Even 
the A e, with his “ The spirit is — but the flesh is weak,” 
is not quite free from the disposition to shift responsibility unfairly ; 
for who does not, in his secret heart, know that it is often the spirit 
that is weak, while the willing body waits the commands of its 
enervated superior?’ Macaulay’s schoolboy would know that this 
‘old saw’ is the touching excuse which Jesus made for the over- 
wearied disciples who could not watch with him one hour in 
Gethsemane. Again, our Contributor says:—‘ Others of these 
aphorisms ring like the currency of cowards and losel knights: 
“Di ion is the better part of valor” (why not, Valor is the 
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better part of discretion ?)’ Does he read his Shakespeare as 
little as his Bible, and forget that we owe this bit of wisdom to the 
immortal Falstaff, who declared upon the field of Shrewsbu 

‘ The better part of valor is discretion ; in the which better part, 
have saved my life?’ 


NORWICH, VERMONT, April 7, 1890. Cc. 


“Vich lan Vohr with His Tail On” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Mr. Vich ian Vohr ‘with his tail on,’ to whom Emerson al- 
ludes in his Essay on Manners, must have been much more familiar 
to readers forty years ago than to-day, seeing how many persons 
were at a loss to locate the quotation given in answer to Question 
1520 in your Free Parliament, though it referred to ‘ Waverley.’ 
Here is an example how the reading of Scott’s novels has gone 
out in the United States ! 

The name of this chief affords an instance of the way in which 
speakers of English assumed Gaelic names from the older tongue 
of the Scottish Highlands. He is identified by his genealogy, not 
by his own private name. I take the translation to be Son of John 
the Big ; but, curiously enough, in the vocative case, as if caught 
from the mouths of his retainers whilst they addressed him. Per- 
name your readers may care to know how the name reached this. 

orm. 

In Gaelic, Son of John the Big would be Mac Iain Moir, so writ- 
ten but not so pronounced. In the vocative it would be, letter for 
letter, A Maic Iain Moir! But in pronouncing these words the 
Gael would turn the J/’s into V’s or W7’s and the ¢ of Maic into a 
guttural like the German ch. O Son of John the Big would be pro- 
nounced somewhat like A Vick Eean Vore. A Vick is the High- 
land avfck (‘sonny’ or‘O son!’) familiarly used by those who 
speak little but English. We must suppose that the 4, which is 
often hardly heard in pronunciation, was not grasped by those who 
m4, no Gaelic, so that the chief was known as Vick Ian Vohr; 
the Vohr being simply Mér (big) changed according to the phonetie 
genius of the language. He must have had a private name besides, 
used by his immediate family and equals, which those Scots who 
are learned in genealogies may be able to supply. 

NEw YorRK, April 12, 1890. K, 


The Fine Arts 


The Bridgman Paintings 

AN ARTIST who, like Mr. F. A. Bridgman, is not extremely 
clever risks much in showing his sketches and studies to the publie. 
Of the four hundred canvases which have been on exhibition this 
month at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, not more than one quarter 
have any considerable merit considered as independent works, how- 
ever valuable they may have been to the painter as studies of de- 
tail, of color or effect. Mr. Bridgman is not a great artist, and there 
is consequently no particular interest in his methods of work. If 
it were not for his subjects, therefore, his show would scarcely be 
found very attractive. But who would not go some distance to 
see four hundred sketches from the life of Algerian chiefs and 
ladies, Arab horses and cavaliers, oases in the desert, white terrace 
walls and gardens of oranges and oleanders? Every phase of the 
lazy, luxurious Eastern existence is shown, in the streets and in the 
chambers, in the groves of Mustapha and the mountains of the 
Djurdjura. An inborn sense of color and a feeling for the pictur- 
esque have in many cases enabled the painter to do something like 
justice to these scenes. His ‘Tlemgen Girl and Chrysanthemums” 
is a‘ barbaric yawp ’ in blue and gold; his‘ Hot Bargain,’ over 
horses, a fine display of many-colored draperies in the midst of a 
dingy courtyard. In the‘ Féte du Prophéte’ he had a splendid op- 
portunity of which he has made but little. Crowds of white-veiled 
women move about or squat in the grass among the white tombs of 
a Mohammedan cemetery. It is evening, and many of them carry 
candles which shine through the folds of their veils. We know 
what a young painter fresh from the severe training of the French. 
schools would make of this; but Mr. Bridgman merely succeeds in 
showing that it might be something fine. His ‘Pirate of Love’ is 
a melodrama in three tableaus, such as might bring down the 
house if brought out at some Bowery theatre. The three pictures 
are included in one frame, and the background of white Algerine 
terraces and domes—the best part of the work—extends across all 
three. In the first a heavy-looking beauty is sitting cross-legged, 
thinking of nothing, while the pirate is climbing over the be- 
hind her. In the second the pirate has seized his victim, who 
struggles vainly in his grasp. In the third, she lies prostrate, her 
life-blood oozing, etc., on the floor of the terrace, while the pirate 
has fled. The 
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‘scene, ‘ Waiting for the Tide.’ In the latter, the warm lights and 
‘violet shadows of the evening of a hot day are very happily noted. 
‘The former is not without serious qualities of composition and the 
ae of the little figures of priests and dancing-girls are well 
caught. 





Water-Colors at the Union League Club 
THE ANNUAL loan exhibition of water-colors at the Union 
League Club last week included some eighty-seven examples, most 
of them by American artists but with a liberal sprinkling of Eng- 
lish, French and Dutch paintings. Two sketches by Daumier, one 
_ ingrésaille of ‘ Three Advocates’ whispering about a-case which 
is being tried; the other, in India-ink,' of ‘Corot in his Garden,’ 
attracted much attention. A ‘Tiger Devouring a Bird,’ by Lancon, 
compared well with several studies of tigers by Barye. Two Hol- 
landish landscapes, by Horatio Walker—‘A Wet Day,’ with 
drenched horses turning tail to the storm, and ‘Landscape and 
Cows,’ the landscape being very simple, merely a row of willows 
bordering a cow-path,—were notable for refined quality of color. 
A number of Mr. Church’s variations on his well-known girl-and- 
bear story hung in the large room, with a large Scotch landscape 
by John A. Frazer and a fine group of ‘Swamp- Willows at New- 
buryport,’ by George H. Smillie. A fine ‘ View from the Cliffs,’ 
with figures, by Winslow Homer; a dainty little ‘ Marquise,’ by 
Leon Moran; a ‘Spanish Bull fighter,’ by Villegas, and ‘ Making 
Nets,’ by Artz, were all good examples of their respective painters. 
A small but choice collection of glassware was shown in two di- 
visions, one case being devoted to banded and iridescent old Roman, 
‘Greek and Phoenecian glass; the other to modern Venetian, 
¥rench and Persian glass and to Chinese glass and glazes. Mr. 
Havemeyer's fine funerary urn of bluish iridescent glass was the 
“most remarkable single piece shown. 





Art Notes 

‘THERE is one good clause in the McKinley Tariff Bill,’ says 
The Evening Post, ‘the one which places paintings and statua’ 
upon the free list; but Mr. Thomas Donaldson of No. 326 Nort 
‘Thirty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, is on the war-path, and it looks 
as if the National Free-Art League will have all it can do to keep 
it there. Mr. Donaldson, often spoken of as “ Tom” Donaldson, 
is the sphinx of the tariff on works of art. Whenever artists discuss 
this tariff one hears the questions, “‘ Who is “ Tom” Donaldson ?” 
4« What is Tom Donaldson?” “Whom does Tom Donaldson repre- 
sent ?” but one never hears an answer to them. “ Tom” Donaldson 
is the mysterious enemy ; “ Tom” Donaldson had the tariff placed 
upon works of art, and “ Tom” Donaldson has kept it there until 
now, and “ Tom” Donaldson means to see that it is not taken off, 
-but how or why or wherefore, no one knows.’ 

—According to the 7rzbune, thirty-four paintings were recently 
entered at the Custom House as by Rousseau, Millet, Corot and 
others of that group, and the value set upon them by the im- 

orters was $460. Their average value, therefore, was $13.53. It 
is probable that they were worth no more, but it is certain that a 
great deal more will be paid for them by some would-be amateurs. 
“Transactions in fraudulent Barbizon pictures,’ says the 7rzbune, 
“continue to be more prosperous than transactions in bogus “ old 
masters.” ’ 





Notes 

THE INTERESTING announcement is made that, under the ad- 
-yisory editorship of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of Zhe Christian 
Union, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will soon issue an inexpensive 
‘series to be called the ‘ Makers of America,’ which will include the 
lives of discoverers, colonizers, statesmen, men of war, men of let- 
ters, theologians, and inventors,—men who, in their respective 
-walks of life, ‘ have been of sufficient force to stamp their impress 
on their times and to help shape the affairs of the continent.’ The 
biographies are to average about 200 duodecimo pages; and while 
exact as to facts, each volume will be made thoroughly readable. 
Publication will be begun in the autumn, and the biographies will 
follow one another in rapid succession. The co-dperation of dis- 
tinguished writers and historical scholars has been enlisted, and 
the following are the subjects of volumes that have been arranged 
for thus far:—* Christopher Columbus,’ by President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams of Cornell; ‘ John Winthrop, by the Rev. Joseph H. 
‘Twichell ; ‘ Robert Morris,’ by Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale; 
«James Edward Oglethorpe,’ by Henry J. Bruce; ‘John Hughes, 
D.D.,’ by Henry A. Brann, D.D. ; ‘ Robert Fulton,’ by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston of Cornell; ‘Francis Higginson,’ by Thos. Wentworth 
Higginson ; ‘ Peter Stuyvesant,’ by Bayard Tuckerman; ‘ Thomas 
Hooker,’ by George L.- Walker, D,D.; ‘Charles Sumner,’ by Anna 
L. Dawes; ‘Thomas Jefferson,’ by James Schouler; ‘ William 
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White,’ by the Rev, Julius H. Ward, with an introduction by Bishop 
Potter; Bh hear Baptiste Lemoine, Sieur de Bienville,’ by Grace King; 
‘ Alexander Hamilton,’ by Prof. Wm. G. Sumner; ‘ Father Juniper 
Serra,’ by John Gilmary Shea, LL.D.; ‘Cotton Mather,’ by Prof. 
Barrett Wendell of Harvard ; ‘ Robert Cavelier, Szeur de La Salle,’ 
by Edward G. Mason, President of the Historical Society of Chicago; 
‘Thomas Nelson,” by Thomas Nelson Page; and ‘George and 
Cecilius Calvert, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore.’ 

— Estes & Lauriat will bring out this fall the reminiscences of 
.Gen. B. F. Butler. They will fill two volumes, and doubtless will 
make highly entertaining reading. 

—Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, translator of ‘ Marie Bashkirtseff,’ has 
put into English for the Cassell Publishing Co. a striking book by 
Camille Flammarion called ‘ Uranie.’ A portrait of M. Flam- 
marion accompanies ‘ Uranie,’ and shows him to be a picturesque- 
looking man, ‘ with the hair of a poet and the eyes of a philosopher.’ 


—Longmans, Green & Co. will shortly publish ‘The House of 
the Wolf,’ by Stanley J. Weyman, a romance recounting the 
perils of three brave young brothers in the fortnight before and 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s. This book, by the way, 
is not to be confounded with ‘The House of the Wolfings,’ by 
William Morris, a work in prose and verse of which a very favora- 
ble review appeared in these columns on July 13 last, and of which 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. have just published a handsome edition. 


—Canon Farrar’s later sermons have been bound up into a vol- 
ume to be published by Mr. Whittaker under the title ‘ Truths to 
Live By.’ 

—The first volume in the Longmans series of biographies of Em- 
inent Actors is ‘Macready,’ by William Archer. Ccher volumes 
already arranged for are these: ‘ Garrick,’ by Joseph Knight ; ‘ Bet- 
terton,’ by R. W. Lowe; ‘ Macklin,’ by E. A. Parry; ‘The Kem- 
bles,’ by William Archer ; ‘ Elliston,” by Arthur B. Walkely ; ‘ The 
Dibdins,’ by E. Rimbault Dibdin ; ‘ The Keans,’ by William Archer, 
and ‘ The Mathewses,’ by R. W. Lowe. 


—Robert Barrett Browning intends, it is said, to give the most 
of his father’s manuscripts to Balliol College, Oxford. 


— Bret Harte will contribute the complete story to Lzppincot?’s 
for May. The novelette is entitled ‘A Sappho of Green Springs,’ 
and depicts Western life and character. Lafcadio Hearn also 
prints a novelette in the same number. Mr. Hearn has gone to 
Japan for a long sojourn, and this story was his last work before 
eaving. Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, who enjoyed a long and intimate 
friendship with Robert Browning, will give a number of personal 
reminiscences. ‘ The Characters of Scott,’ by Elizabeth Stoddard, 
is an analytical study. 

— ‘Midnight Talks at the Club,’ are to be reprinted from the 
Sunday issues of the 7zmes by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. They 
contain candid discussions of various religious, moral and social 
questions. 

— T. J. Nakagawa, Japanese Consul-General in Singapore, will 
describe, in the May Scrzdner’s, the revolving stage used in the 
theatres of Japan ; Clarence Deming, author of ‘ By-ways of Nature 
and Life,’ will reprint from the manuscript diary of William Bris- 
bane of South Carolina some striking pen-pictures of the First 
Napoleon, as he appeared in 1804; and Francis Lynde Stetson will 
have an article on ‘ The Rights of the Citizen as a User of the Pub- 
lic Streets.’ 

—A translation of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ has had a remarkable suc- 
cess in Germany; and so has “Looking Backward,’ published 
under the title of ‘Everything Nationalized.’ 


—The May Century will be a Memorial Day number. It will 
have two articles on ‘ Valor and Skill in the Civil War.’ Brander 
Matthews will contribute ‘A Decoration Day Revery’ to the num- 
ber; Walt Whitman a ‘ Twilight Song for Unknown buried Sol- 
diers North and South’; John Vance Chenney an ode on ‘ The 
Fallen’; Robert Burns Wilson a paper on O’Hara’s ‘ Bivouac of the 
the Dead’; Mr. Kilmer a paper on ‘ The G. A. R., as Seen from 
the Inside’ ; and Rossiter Johnson one on™ Martial Epitaphs.’ 


—Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. have been succeeded by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., with Mr. Stokes as President and Mr. George 
F. Foster as Secretary and Treasurer. 

—A ‘Book Reception’ is to be given by the Library Committee 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, at 7 East 15th Street, 
on Friday afternoon, from 4 to 6 o’clock, with tea at five. Every 
guest is expected to bring a book for the library. 

—The next volume of the series of Egypt Exploration Fund 
publications will be ‘ Bubastis,’ a quarto of sixty-five plates, about 
the famous temple described by Miss Edwards in the January 
Century and in her lectures. All donors of $5 to the explorations 
in Egypt will have this book and the annual report. 
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$25. Any one who puts $5 into the Fund’s treasury for fresh 
discoveries puts ‘Bubastis’ into his (or her) library for entertain- 
ment and profit. The address of the Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. 
William C. Winslow, is 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


—Of the 250 copies of the édztion de luxe of Mr. Stanley’s forth- 
eee | book, each copy will be numbered and signed by the author 
himself. It will be printed on the best hand-made paper, and the 
illustrations—some of which will not be found in the other edition 
—will be specially printed on Japanese paper, and méunted. ‘In 
Darkest Africa’ is pore 4 in type in England, and Messrs. Scribner 
have received about one-half of the letter-press. Delay is involved, 
however, by the preparation of adequate illustrations and maps. 


—The Teacher, an educational monthly published in this city, 
was awarded a medal at the Paris Exposition. 


—Mnme. Charles Bigot of Paris, a daughter of the artist Healey, 
and author of ‘A Mere Caprice,’ has written a short story,‘ A For- 
eign Match,’ which A, C. McClurg & Co. will publish. The same 
firm announces ‘ Russia: Its —— and its Literature,’ lectures at 
Madrid before the Spanish Athenzum by Dojia Emilia Pardo 
Baz4n, translated by Fanny Hale Gardiner. 


—Chas. L. Webster & Co. are selling the Stedman-Hutchinson 
‘Library of American Literature” ‘on the instalment plan.’ On 
receipt of the price of a single volume, they deliver the complete 
set of eleven volumes, and collect the balance in monthly instal- 
ments. This is not a new departure in book-publishing, for ‘ Apple- 
ton’s American Cyclopedia’ was sold on the same plan. 


—Mrs. B. MacGahan, widow of the famous war-correspondent, 
has written a novel called ‘Xenia Repnina.’ The book is written 
in English, though the author, who is now a resident of this city, is 
: Russian. Vasili Verestchagin, the painter, has supplied an intro- 

uction. 


— A fine collection of autographs is thus described in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger of April 10:— 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society is soon to come into possession 
of a most valuable collection of autographic letters, by the gift of Mr. 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, It has taken Mr. Dreer over forty years to gather 
the thousands of letters he is to give to the venerable Society. He is 
now engaged with Mr. Gregory B. Keen of the Pennsylvania University, 
in cataloguing the collection. The edition will be limited in number 
and printed for private distribution only, and copies will be given, it is 
expecied,.to the important public libraries in the country. Although 
all of the letters are valuable and very many of them extremely scarce, 
the most important is probably one written by Galileo, the Italian math- 
ematician. Among the others may be mentioned probably a dozen by 
William Penn, twice as many by Washington, and letters by nearly all 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, all of the Generals 
who took part in the Revolutionary war, excepting a few of the French 
officers; pages in the handwriting of Patrick Henry, Robert Morris, the 
Presidents, Governors of the States, and other eminent Americans. 
There is a letter or other manuscript of nearly every poet or author who 
wrote in the English language, and numerous epistles in the handwrit- 
ing of famous actors, actresses, singers, musical composers, and artists. 
The rulers of the world and the great statesmen are well represented, 
for there are specimens of the penmanship of English sovereigns from 
Henry VII. to Victoria, many of the French Kings and Queens, Pitt, 
Bradshaw, the regicide ; Harley, Earl of Oxford ; Cecil, Lord Burleigh ; 
Robert, Earl of Halifax ; Fox, Macaulay, Peel, Canning, Brougham, and 
nearly one hundred signatures of members of the French National 
Assembly of 1789. 

—The Trustees of Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., have elected Elizabeth Storrs Billings Mead, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Mead, as President, to succeed Miss Mary A. Brigham, 
who was killed in a railroad accident last summer. Mrs. Mead is 
an instructor at Abbott Academy, Andover, and is now studying 
and travelling abroad. She is a cousin of the Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs of Brooklyn. 


—George Gissing, author of,;‘The Nether World,’ is about to 
bring out ‘ The Emancipated.’ 

— The will of Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, who died on Jan. 23, was 
proved on March 11 by her sister, Mrs. Jemima Lamond, one of 
the executors. The value of the personal estate amounts to 
about $31 5,000. By a codicil, the testatrix leaves the property 
of her late husband invested in securities to be applied to the 
establishment and endowment of cottage homes for destitute girls 
eee orphans), to be called ‘Jiirgen Edward Pfeiffer’s 

omes.” 


—An English exchange publishes the following summary of an 


interview with Mr. Stevenson which recently appeared in the Mel- 
bourne Herald :-— 

The story he has written during his residence in Samoa, and which 
The scene is laid in the 
and the story is based upon the adventures of a wrecked 


is now complete, is entitled ‘The Wrecker.’ 
South Pacife, 
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ship, which ultimately finds its way to San Francisco, where it is put up 
for auction. At the sale one man shows such a neryous and intense de- 
sire to become the owner of the wreck that a smart Yankee (who is a 
leading character of the story) bids against him and eventually becomes 
the seiner at a fabulous figure. The Yankee ed that the 
wreck must contain something precious, and he extends all his efforts to 
find out what the treasure is, but in vain. This is where the mystery 
comes in, and it is not until the last chapter that the reason of the great 
value placed upon the wreck by the nervous bidder is revealed. Mr. 
Stevenson is also engaged on an historical work dealing with Samoa, in 
the preparation of which he is assisted by his [stepson] and collaborator, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. The novelist intends spending six months studying 
Australian life and character, and at the end of that time he hopes to 
have collected sufficient materials for a colonial novel. The report, of 
which we heard by cable a few weeks ago, that Mr. Stevenson intends 
making Samoa his permanent home, is now confirmed. He has become 
so enamoured of the Samoan climate, which admirably suits his delicate 
constitution, that he has purchased a piece of land on one of the moun- 
tain slopes and will shortly commence building. 

—There is a long article in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the 
novels of Mrs. Burnett, ‘un romancier Anglo-Américain.’ The 
writer, Th. Bentzon, expresses some fear lest the large prices which, 
according to the American newspapers, Mrs. Burnett is about to 
receive for her forthcoming books may not cause a deterioration in 
their quality. The days of Hawthorne and of Poe were not the 
days of large prices. 

—Eight poems by the famous Hungarian poet Petéfi, dating 
from the year 1848, are said to have been discovered at the museum 
of Buda-Pesth. They are expected to be published shortly. 

—Mrs. Campbell-Praed, the novelist, who has lately finished a 
story to be called ‘ The Rival Princess,’ is an Australian, since her 
father was a squatter in Queensland. Her maiden name was Rosa 
Murray-Prior, and she was born at Bromelton Station, on the Logan 
River. She is of Irish descent, and a granddaughter of Col. Mur- 
ray-Prior, who fought at Waterloo. hen Queensland was en- 
rolled among the Australian colonies, Mr. Murray-Prior was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General, and he afterward served in various 
Queensland Ministries. In 1872 the daughter married Mr. Camp- 
bell-Praed, son of a well-known banker and nephew of Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, the poet. Upon an island off the Queensland 
on the young couple spent the first three years of their married 
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